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THE CHURCH (?) AT SILCHESTER. 

Ir was welcome news to me to be given 
some time ago to understand that the inter- 
esting and most estimable work being carried 
on so ably at Silchester had laid bare a 
building, or rather the ground plan of a build- 
ing, which presented evidences so strong 
as to convince certain of its accomplished 
excavators that it represents a British Chris- 
tian church of the fourth century. This, if 
satisfactorily verified, is a most extraordinary 
and illuminative discovery. When we reflect 
that our up-to-date information concerning 
the major Christian basilicas of Rome herself 
brings us only to somewhat vague concep- 
tions of their original designs in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, it is easily to be under- 
stood that to find such a design of the 
same date in a provincial town of England, 
a remote and second-rate colony of the 
Empire, is a piece of historical good for- 
tune deserving unstinted felicitation. It 


is, if true, of the profoundest importance | 


with regard to the advent of Christianity 


church, say of the time of Julian the Apos- 
tate, or, at latest, Theodosius, and therefore 
two centuries before the coming of the 
Benedictine Christianizer of Kent. 

With your permission I shall, however, 
venture to record some of my reasons for 
at least gravely doubting the conclusions 
arrived at by my superiors. 

The position occupied by this building 
was in the most important central insula 
of the city, even adjoining the Forum, only 
a few paces dividing them one from the other. 
That area perforce must have been always 
a position of especial significance in civic life, 
and must have held a building closely con- 
nected therewith. Such a building in such a 
town would be municipal or else sacerdotal. 
The form of it, however, happens to have 
been that of a basilica with aisles, apse, 
and vestibule- portico. The most natural 
conclusion, therefore, is that it was simply 
the Court of Justice. But the director of 
excavations, who was in charge when I 
saw the model at the Reading Museum 
and visited Silchester, observed to me: 
“But it has a narthex. Where can you 
find a basilica with a narthex?” My first 
inclination was to answer with another ques- 
tion, such as, “ Do you, sir, venture to believe 
that the narthex was a Christian invention? 
For if so, you might as well try to make me 
believe that the use of incense, sprinklers, 
wax tapers, vestments, and music in churches, 
is attributable to Christian originality.” 
But I did no such thing. I merely asked, 
“Has there been discovered any carven or 
incised ‘monogram,’ or a dove, an anchor, a 
| fish, or any other well-known and unmis- 
|takable token of Christian worship about 
the building or its neighbourhood? Does 
| the fragment of its mosaic pavement, which 
|contains distinct designs, present anything 
_which can so be construed? Above all, have 
any remains been found resembling those 
|of a baptistery?” To these queries I re- 
ceived but a single negation. I therefore 
felt myself to be in a position of a very 
| definite kind. There is, as yet, no evidence 
whatever that the basilica at. Silchester has 
|any right to be called a church, though 
|those who choose to do so may entertain 
| great hope that such evidence will one day 
forthcoming. 

If such evidence does come to light my 
natural inclination will be to pronounce that 
the building was not erected in the fourth 


and its settled establishment in this island. | century for a church, but that at some period, 
For, recollect, if this is proved to be what! probably later, it might have been converted 
its eloquent advocates (of which [ am not | into a church from a basilica. Those of us 
one) declare it to be, it is a Christian | who have spent time in Rome, Ravenna, 
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Tréves, and Nimes, examining the abundant 
traces of Christianity in its parasitical stage 
which have been and are being unearthed 
there, are pretty familiar with early Chris- 
tian architectural methods. The thing indeed 
is to find a noble building of the early Empire 
that has not been deformed by one or more 
churches settling among its columns and 
arches, in the hollows and armpits of basilica 
and forum, on the top of gates and triumphal 
arches, in the baths, in the prisons, &c., but 
nowhere, so far as I am aware, fashioning 
its own columns and architraves, but every- 
where deliberately and unstintingly appro- 
priating, in a truly commercial spirit, the 
materials and decorations of other edifices. 
Of course, [ am writing of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, not of times medizval. 

The explanations of this are close at hand. 
Art of every kind had grossly degenerated, 
even down to the handwriting and the 
coinage. The blood of Rome was corrupted 
beyond recovery—corrupt as the Tiber water 
she soon had to consume owing to the dis- 
repair and destruction of the aqueducts. 
Even the brick-stamps are badly lettered. 
Communism was hard at work. But I will 


not enlarge upon these matters here. The | 


more distant colonial possessions we can 
scarcely suppose to have retained artistic 


superiority to the maternal cities of the_ 
Empire. And what was the significance of | 
Silchester in the remote and precarious | 


colony of Britain ? 
Moreover, we cannot but seriously call to 


and without, from the splendid arch of 
Trajan and the monuments of the Fabii. 
Sr. Crain BADDELEY. 


SMITH’S ‘CYCLOP.EDIA OF NAMES.’ 

I HAVE already pointed out in these 
columns (8 §S. x. 85) some of the errors 
| which detract from the usefulness of this 
| very modern and scientific work, but there 
are still others, the correction of which, I 
‘os tak may both interest and instruct. Let 


us take first the Russian language, one of the 
half dozen chief languages of the world. It 
is perhaps too much to hope that some day 
it will be taught in all our schools; but at 
/any rate it would be of very great use if 
editors of our gazetteers and _bio- 
|graphical dictionaries could acquire sufti- 
cient knowledge of this noble tongue to 
enable them to figure the correct pronun- 
ciation of its proper names. The ~ book 
I am criticizing very rarely shows such 
knowledge. Potemkin is, indeed, the only 
name which it treats with minute appre- 
ciation of the niceties of Russian; in an 
astonishing number of instances it shows 
carelessness of them. I do not pretend to 
have searched out all the Russian names in 
this comprehensive volume ; but looking out 
at random some of the governments or 
larger territorial divisions, 1 find many, if 
not most of them, given incorrectly. It is 
difficult to say what excuse could be found 


for this. It is just as easy for an English- 


mind the rapid and violent imperial fluctua- | man to say Mohileff, Olénetz, Pultava, Sara- 
tions to and fro in that fourth century | toff, Taurida, Tchernigoff, Vélogda, Vorénezh, 


between Christianity and its antecedent | 


paganism, and the survival of paganism in 
second and third rate provincial centres long 
afterwards. 

To conclude this note, the so-called narthex 
or vestibule-portico, so necessary a feature in 
the climatic conditions of Britain, was not 
otherwise than a familiar feature in Rome. 
If we turn to the basilica of Constantine in 
the latter city in its first condition, what do 
we find? It had a nave and two aisles ; at 
its N.W. end an apse ; and at its S.E. end, or 
entrance, a vestibule-portico. But some will 

rhaps say that was built by Constantine, the 
rst Christian emperor. Unfortunately, even 
were that the case, which it is not, its con- 
struction would not belong to the period of 
Constantine’s extremely Christianity. 
As matter of fact, it was built by his pagan 
predecessor Maxentius, and appropriated and 
altered by his conqueror, the man who deco- 
rated his own triumphal arch with the bas- 


reliefs and marbles stolen wholesale, within | 


as it is for him to accent the wrong syllables 
marked by Smith. Among other names | 
have come across which are wrong I may 
quote the following :— 

1. Lake Onéga. 2 The compound Tsar- 
skoye Selé. 3. Smith gives Jaroslaw as the 
name of a town in Galicia, and Yaroslav and 
Yaroslavl as alternative forms for a town in 
Russia, whereas in correct usage Jaroslaw 
and Yaroslav are alternatives for the Galician 
town, and Yaroslavl alone is Russian. 
4. Borodino, Tarutino, are treated as if 
Italian, which might pass, were only some 
notice given that Russians pronounce them 
Borodiné, Taritino. 5. Barnaul, according 
to Smith, is like “ Barn-owl,” two syllables, 
but according to a Siberian I know, a native 
of the town, is three syllables. 6. Riazan, 
on the other hand, Smith makes three syl- 
lables instead of two. 7. Vladikavkaz should 
have its last syllable pronounced as in 
English, and not like “cats.” 8. Conversely 
in Akhalzikh Simith reduces 9. In 
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Vereschagin Smith again has the consonant 
wrong. 10. Smith accents Tolstéi on the first 
syllable, which is absurd to any one knowing 
that adjectives only take the termination 0: 
when that termination is accented ; when an- 
other syllable is accented the termination is 
shortened to y, so that if Smith were right 
the name would be Tolsty ; compare Polevdi, 
Smirndi, Trubetzkoi. 11. Turgenieff is 
credited by Smith with two pronunciations : 
the first is right, the second is a coinage of 
his own. It is also noteworthy that while he 
preserves the original trisyllabic pronuncia- 
tion of this name, he turns Muravieff into 
four syllables ; he also ignores the fact that, 
being accented on the final, the latter name, 
like the parallel Solovieff, must be pro- 
nounced with final -of, not -ef. 12. I have 
freyuently been asked which is correct, 
Kropotkin or Krapotkin; I reply that the 
former represents the Russian spelling, the 
latter the Russian sound, the vowel o when 
unaccented becoming a(as Smith might have 
told his readers, but does not). 

This will probably be enough about Rus- 
sian ; but if we turn to other languages we 
still find mistakes in our author. Take 


Italian, for example. Many of the sdruc- | 
cioli (words with antepenultimate accent) so | 


common in that musical speech are handled 
by him as if regular; that is, instead of 
Cagliari, Médena, Spalatro, Tanaro, Vigévano, 


he would have us say Cagliari, Modéna, | 


Spalatro, Tanaro, Vigevano. This remark 
applies also to Prévesa, the correct rhythm of 
which is preserved in ‘Childe Harold ’:— 

Remember the moment when Prévesa fell. 

The Greek Larissa and Tripolitza are 
anglicized by Smith without a word of 
warning that throughout the Levant they 
are called Larissa and Tripolitza. Turn to 


of the names Smith is unable to pronounce, 
and the surname of King Olaf he cannot 
spell. It should be Tryggvason ; Smith with 
his customary lavishness gives two spellings, 
both wrong. 

It will be perceived that none of these 
languages are very recondite. Welsh, again, 
should be fairly easy to obtain news of ; 
yet the bardic names Aneurin and Taliessin 
are incorrectly accented by Smith upon their 
first syllables. Going further afield, we find, 
on the contrary, Perak and Sarawak marked 
as accented upon the final, which is not the 
yractice of our Colonial Office. I have not 
= time to check any Portuguese names, 
but I see the capital of Cambodia, Pnom 
Penh, is given with the second element as 
the English pen, whereas (since the nh, which 
the Portuguese introduced into the ortho- 
graphy of the Annamite language, represents 
the sound of ny in the English word minyon) 
it should be pronounced as the French pergne. 
Among Spanish names I notice Fuenterrabia 
and Fontarabia side by side, with no indi- 
cation that the former is the local, and the 
latter the Miltonian spelling, as in the famous 
line in ‘ Paradise Lost’: — 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia. 

The Arabian termination seems unblest 
so far as Smith is concerned, for he errs 
in another word which contains it, giving 
Mocarabian as if “ Mock-Arabian,” appa- 
rently not perceiving that he was dealing with 
/a variant spelling of Mozarabian, which he 
classes under a different heading; supply a 
| cedilla (Mogarabian) and their identity be- 
'comes clear. Rabbinical and other modern 
| Jewish proper names can be pronounced in 


| four different ways: 1, anglicized, as we do 


Bible names; 2, in the way affected by 


the Scandinavian languages. When we find | English students of Hebrew ; 3, as by the 
Sir W. Besant this year in the Pall Mall | Spanish Jews ; 4, as by the Jews of Northern 


Magazine speaking of Snorro Thirlesen, we | . WS e of 
from his fatally fertile imagination evolves 


recognize the need of a work of reference 
which will vouchsafe exact information 
about proper names, as opposed to a farrago 
of good and bad English and foreign forms 


without discrimination. No wonder a lay- | 


man gets muddled when his authority reads 
“Snorre, Snorri, or Snorro Sturleson or 


Sturluson,” without stating (what Smith | 


could easily have discovered) that Snorri 
Sturluson is the original Icelandic, Snorre 


Europe. Smith follows none of these, but 


mispronunciations alike horrid to English 
ears and unrecognizable by any sect of Jews. 
As examples of his method, or want of 
method, may quote Saadia Gaon and 
Sabbatai Zevi. In the latter he has also the 
spelling wrong, though it must be confessed 
that here at least he sins in good company : 
Mr. Zangwill in ‘Dreamers of the Ghetto’ 
also writes Sabbatai ; nevertheless it should 


Sturleson the Dano-Norwegian, and Snorro| be Shabbethai, as in the Authorized Version, 


Sturlonides the Latin name of the writer of 


that ‘Heimskringla’ from which Carlyle took | 


the groundwork of his ‘Early Kings of 


James Piatt, Jun. 


Witp Horses. (See 8 §. ii. 46,113 ; iii. 


Norway,’ and Longfellow his ‘Saga of King | 172, 214).—-At the above references there were 


Olaf.’ Heimskringla, by the way, is another 


some notes on wild horses (the subject was 
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introduced by myself). In going through 
Mistral’s beautiful and interesting poem 
*Miréio’ (‘ Mireille’), 1 have met with a fine 
description of the wild, or half-wild, horses 
of Camargue, which I venture to quote for 
the benefit of readers who have not yet 
shaken hands with Frédéric Mistral. Ca- 
margue is described in a note as 

* vaste delta formé par la bifurcation du Rhone...... 
L’immensité de ses horizons, le silence grandiose de 
ses plaines unies, son étrange végétation, son mirage, 
ses étangs, ses essaims de moustiques, ses grands 
troupeaux de beeufs et de chevaux sauvages, 
étonnent le voyageur, et font penser aux pampas 
de I’ Amérique du Sud.” 

As the original Provencal would probably 
be of little use to most of your readers—as, 
indeed, it is of little use to myself without 
the translation—I quote from the “ traduc- 
tion littérale en regard” in Charpentier’s 
edition, 1896 :— 


**Cent cavales blanches! La criniére comme la 
massette des marais, ondoyante, touffue, et franche 
du ciseau. Dans leurs ardents élans lorsqu’elles 
ensuite, effrénées, comme lécharpe d'une 
ée au-dessus de leurs cous elle flottait dans le ciel. 

“Honte a toi, race humaine! Les cavales de 
Camargue...... enchevétrées par trahison, jen ai vu 
exiler loin des prairies salines ; 

“Et un jour, d’un bond revéche et prompt jeter 
has quiconque les monte, d’un galop dévorer vingt 
lieues de marécages, flairant le vent! et revenues 
au Vaccarés ott elles naquirent, aprés dix ans d’es- 
clavage respirer lémanation salée et libre de la 
mer. 

“Car A cette race sauvage son élément, c’est la 
mer: du char de Neptune échappée sans doute, elle 
est encore teinte d’écume ; et quand la mer souffle et 
s’assombrit, quand des vaisseaux rompent les cables, 
les étalons de Camargue hennissent de bonheur ; 

* Et font claquer comme la ficelle d’un fouet leur 
longue queue trainante ; et grattent le sol, et 
sentent dans leur chair entrer le trident du dieu 
terrible qui dans un horrible péle-méle meut la tem- 
ap et le déluge, et bouleverse de fond en comble 

es abimes de la mer.”—Chant iv. stanzas 30-34. 

As it may interest your readers, I append 
the first of the foregoing verses in the original 
Provengal :— 

Cént ego blanco! La creniero, 
Coume la sagno di sagnicro, 
Oundejanto, fougouso, e franco déu ciséu. 
Dins sis ardéntis abrivado 
uand piéi partien, descaussanado, 
Coume la cherpo d’ uno fado 
En dessus de si cou floutavo dins lou céu. 

A friend of mine, well known to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but whose name I do not feel at 
liberty to mention, has translated the delight- 
ful song of ‘Magali’ in chant iii. into verse 
worthy of the original. [ am not aware that 
he knows Provengal, so I presume he has 
translated it from the French version. It is 
a real pleasure to me to read his flowing 
verses, a pleasure which I wish I could share 


with other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who are fond 
of poetry. JONATHAN BovucuHIER. 
Alresford, Hants. 


St. Fursey. (See ante, p. 25.)—Your cor- 
respondent J. B.S., who, under the head of 
* Danteiana,’ contributes “notes” upon Dante 
from Lombardi, Cary, Scartazzini, &c., as if 
the writings of these commentators were 
inaccessible to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ asks, 
“Who was St. Fursey ?” 

St. Furseus was an Irishman who, accord- 
ing to Bede (‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ III. xix.), came to 
England in 633 and founded a monastery at 
“Gnaresbure,” or “Cnobheresburg ” (the pre- 
sent Burgh in Suffolk). His legend, a version 
of which is given by Bede, occurs in ‘ Le 
Miroir’ (otherwise known as ‘ Les Evangiles 
des Domées’), an Anglo-Norman poem by 
Robert de Gretham (thirteenth century). I[ 
have printed an extract from this poem con- 
taining the legend from a British Museum 
MS. (Add. 26,773) in my ‘Specimens of Old 
French’ (pp. 229-33), with variants from a 
Cambridge MS. printed by Paul Meyer in 
Romania (xv. 296-305). 

Pacet TOYNBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


EccENTRICITIES OF TEMPERATE LATITUDES. 
—QOur so-called temperate latitudes doubt- 
less afford us more interest through 
their excessive caprices than would latitudes 
either tropical or polar. But often their 
irregularities are so marked that the 
memories of the oldest inhabitants of this 
or that town are taxed to little or no 
purpose in order to parallel the cold, or 
the heat, or the force of the wind, or the 
rainfall. And if we take a group of years 
and examine their extraordinarily divergent 
types of character, we may be tempted to 
look upon our “temperate” climates rather 
in the light of “fell incensed points ’twixt 
mighty —— and the British Isles per- 
haps as the centre of intensest quarrel. Se 
here, within brief memory, one has known 
the lobsters and crabs killed in the sea by 
cold; one has experienced droughts that 
have cost millions of money; and one has 
known an Atlantic gale burn up with a crust 
of salt the horse-chestnut leaves over the 
entire island. Nowhere in Europe are the 
chances so great against the weather pro- 
phet ; nowhere is so much speculation about 
the weather. Judging vaguely from the past, 
maybe we have ground for expecting that 
about three times in a century the Thames 
will be frozen over at London Bridge ; but 
that consummation is synonymous with an 
intense degree of contiruous frost which 
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will not be confined to Britain ; for of late 
years it has become patent that these areas 
of extreme temperature are very extensive, 
and that when there is an_ excessively 
cold winter in England and France, even 
Italy is often included. I can _ recollect 
in the winter of 1881 seeing the Arno at 
Florence being skated upon, and _ icicles 
like a prodigious portcullis hanging from the 
Ponte Vecchio, some of which were seven 
and eight feet in length. I have known 
Cann and Pompeii smothered in snow, and 
the entire lemon crop of Amalfi and Pa- 
lermo destroyed by frost. Nevertheless, I 
have never experienced anything approach- 
ing to the iliowian, which is related by 
Bembo in his ‘Storia Veneta,’ 1. i. :— 

“Tn 1491, through the severity of the season, the 
[salt] water of the Grand Canal was frozen, and the 
Stradiots[Greek mercenaries of the Republic] held 
their tournament on the ice, horse against horse, 
with their lances.’ 

Perhaps some of your learned readers could 
inform me whether the winter of that year 
was remarkable in England. 

Sr. BapDpDELEY. 

MorntnG.—In the prologue to his ‘ Moral 
Fables’ the “Venerable Master Robert 
Henryson, Licentiate in Arts and Bachelor 
in Decrees,” has given the following line, 
which seems to call for explanation :— 

In ane mornyng, betuix midday and nicht. 

It expresses the opposite of what we now 
reckon the morning to be, and it will be 
interesting if any one can say what the poet 
exactly meant. Apparently afternoon or 
evening could not be the time of day indi- 
cated, because the succeeding lines read :— 

I rais and put all sleuth and sleip asyde, 
And to ane wod I went alone, but gyde. 

Henryson (1420-1506), who was preceptor 
in the Benedictine convent of Dunfermline, 
was the most Chaucerian of the Scottish 
“makaris,” and some of his pieces were 
given as Chaucer's. 

Wacrer M. Granam Easton. 

SynTax oF A Prerace.—In the introduc- 
tion to ‘The Murder of Delicia’ (1896) Miss 
Marie Corelli uses various forms of expres- 
sion that are not uncommon, and yet peculiar 
enough to be noticeable. As they thus occur 
within a conveniently narrow compass for 
easy reference, they may be mentioned in suc- 
cession as examples of that loose and easy 
structure which 1s becoming characteristic of 
modern English prose. On the first page the 


writer closes a sentence with a reference to | 


the “superior sex,” opening the next with the 
remark, “They will assert,” &c., thus making 


a plural form refer to a collective antecedent. 
Apart, of course, from an investigation like 
the present, this is a defensible construction, 
but at the moment it invites remark. On 
p. 2 occurs the expression, “There are any 
number of women,” a form in which the syn- 
tax depends on the idea and not on the 
subject. This is further illustrated on the 
next page in the sentences, “A great majo- 
rity of the men of the present day want 
women to keep them” ; “The kind of men I 
mean have neither the courage nor the intel- 
ligence to fight the world for themselves” ; 
and “These very sort of men...... are the first 
to run down women’s work.” On p. 6 occurs 
the loose construction with the alternative 
conjunctions which besets the path of many 
writers as well as that of Miss Corelli. 
“Neither the height of tragedy,” we find, 
“nor comedy in the woman on the stage 
really satisfy men so much as the happy 
medium.” The difficulty with “as good and 
even better than ” is illustrated on p. 7. On 
that page also (to refer to orthography as 
well as syntax) appears the commercial form 
“monied,” which one regrets to find creeping 
into literature. Another objectionable spell- 
ing is on p. 14, in the author’s reference to 
woman’s attitude to man. “It is not by 
opposing herself to man,” she says, “ that she 
can be his real helpmeet.” ‘“ Helpmate” is 
intelligible, but “helpmeet” is absurd. It 
is because of the great popularity of Miss 
Corelli's books that it seems necessary to 
draw attention to these flaws of her style. 
Tomas Bayne. 


Coustn.—We are often met with perplexing 
designations of relationship ; nepos, for in- 
stance, is admitted to be quite indefinite. 
But “cousin”; well, Dugdale writes of a 
Willoughby who left “Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Blanch,” his cousins and next heirs. These 
ladies, however, were his granddaughters, 
being the children of his predeceased son 
Edward Willoughby, the eldest of whom 
married a Greville and founded an important 
family. 


THe REINTERMENT OF Sire NICHOLAS 


|Crispe.—The enclosed cutting from the 


Standard of 20 June seems worthy of being 
preserved in ‘N, & Q.’ :— 

“A large congregation assembled at St. Paul’s 
Church, Hammersmith, on Saturday afternoon, to 
take part in the ceremony attending the reinterment 
of the body of Sir Nicholas Crispe, which had pre- 
viously been buried in the church of St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, in the City of London. The famous 
knight was remarkable for having been one of the 
wrincipal movers in the restoration of the Stuart 
Family, and on his death in 1665, in accordance with 
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his will, he directed that his executors should 
‘cause my heart to be imbalmed and to be put into 
a small vrne made of the hardest stone and flastened 
in it placed vpon a Pillor of the best and hardest 
black cat to be sett vp in Hammersmith 
Chappell neare my Pew the place I soe dearly loved 
and | appoint my body to be put into a leaden 
coffin onl laid in a vault in St. Mildred’s Church 
in Bread Strete in London that I made for m 

Parentes and Posterity which Leaden Coffin I 
appoint to be put into a Stone Coffin to be covered 
with a stone.’ The heart of Sir Nicholas, in an urn, 
stood for many years in the old church of St. Paul’s, 
near to a bust which he had caused to be erected to 
the memory of his old master Charles 1., and was 
afterwards removed to the present edifice. A short 
time ago, when Messrs. Dove Brothers, builders, 
were removing the human remains from the church 
of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, they came upon the 
coffin of Sir Nicholas Crispe, in an excellent state of 
weservation, and, on the application of Mr. Gery 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum, of Hardwick, Bury St. 
Edmunds, whose ancestor, Sir Thomas Cullum, 


married Mary Crispe, first cousin to Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, a faculty was issued for the removal of the 
coffin to Hammersmith for reinterment, so that | 
both ‘ heart and body’ might rest in the same place. | 
The body was conveyed from St. Mildred’s on 
Saturday morning, and deposited in a tomb which | 
had been prepared for it against the outer walls of | 
the east end of the church. At the top of the tomb | 
a black marble slab, which had covered the coffin in 
St. Mildred’s Church, has been inserted in the wall. | 
bearing the original inscription and coat of arms of | 
the deceased :—* Here lyeth ye body of Sir Nicholas | 
Crisp Ktt and Baronet one of ye Farmers of His | 
Magestees Cvstomes who departed this life ye 27 of | 
Febrvary 1665. Aged 67 years.’ The service attend- | 
ing the reinterment was opened by the singing of the 
26lst Hymn, followed by prayers and the fifteenth 
Psalm, after which the Rev. John H. Snowden, the 
vicar, delivered a short address, setting forth how 
Sir Nicholas Crispe was one of the original peti- 
tioners for the founding of the old church of St. 
Paul’s, Hammersmith, as the church at Fulham was 
too remote; and how he gave the bricks for the 
building and contributed to the endowment. It 
was said Fairfax watered his horses in this old 
edifice. Sir Nicholas in his lifetime was one of the 
prime movers in the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty, and placed both his money, to the extent 
of 100,000/., and his estate at the service of the 
King. When the body had to be removed from St. 
Mildred’s, it was thought that it might well be re- 
interred in Hammersmith, where he had resided 
and worshipped. He had lived in troublous times. 
and in all his chequered fortunes he had comported 
himself nobly and well. A procession to the grave 
was then formed, led by a surpliced choir, and 
further hymns and prayer followed by the side 
of the tomb, where the coffin lay exposed to view. 
A scarlet, heart-shaped mass of flowers rested on 
the coffin, sent from St. Mildred’s Church, and a 
wreath of oak leaves and mignonette was deposited 
at the top of the tomb from Mr. Milner-Gibson- 
Cullum. Mr. Thomas Edward Crispe, barrister, of 
the Middle Temple, a descendant of the dece 
Knight, then delivered an address, and said he was 
worthy of the honour they had done his remains. Sir 
Nicholas was born in Bread Street, and as Milton 
was born in the same street about the same period, 


they might haye been known to each other, The | 


deceased Knight was one of the pioneers of English 
colonial exploration. The service closed with the 
Benediction. The tomb was afterwards closed _by 
a large slab being placed on the top of it. The 
St. Paul’s Guild of Ringers, in the course of the 
proceedings, rang a peal on the bells, some of which 
were given by Sir Nicholas Crispe.” 
W. E. Layton. 


Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


A Eprrarn.—There is a small 
brass on the north wall of Mortlake parish 
church inscribed as follows :— 

In obitum Do. Abigail 
Rashleygh 5 ann 
defunct’ xx° die 
Tulij 1616 
For yeares A childe, for 
of Gods grace 
A lewell rich, intoomb’de 
Lies in this place. 
Her ashes (onelie) here ; all ell’s 
Is gone to rest. 
God takes them youngest, who’ 
He loveth best. 
Henry ATTWELt. 
Barnes. 


AnTicrpaTION OF X Rays.—In Thomas 
Nugent's translation of Father Isla’s ‘History 
of Friar Gerund de Campazas,’ published in 
1772, we are informed that there is a popular 
idea in Spain that certain persons called 
Zahoris are “born with the faculty of seeing 
clearly anything which is covered, even 
though it should be under the earth, so that 
it be not covered with a blue cloth ” (vol. i. 


Berrournrs Horet, St. Martin’s STREET. 
—After having undergone many vicissitudes 
this once famous hotel has succumbed to the 
hand of Time, having been condemned as a 
dangerous structure and pulled down. The 
hotel, which was situated on the east side of 
St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, at the 
corner of Orange Street, was a noted resort 
of literary men, actors, and musicians about 
fifty years ago, and was celebrated for its 
cleanliness and cheapness. Among its 
habitués were Tennyson and Albert Smith, 
the latter of whom alludes to it in a parody 
on “She wore a wreath of roses,” beginning :— 

He dined at Bertolini’s 
The night that first we met, 
A single pint of port there was 
Upon the table set ; 
His dinner had the lightness, 
And his voice the humble tone, 
Of one to whom a shilling 
Was not intimately known. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, in an article in the 
Sketch for 22 June, entitled ‘A House with 
a History,’ confounds Bertoljni’s with the 
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house No. 35, St. Martin’s Street, adjoinin 
Orange Street Chapel, where Newton liv 
from 1710 to 1727, and which was afterwards 
the home of Madame D’Arblay, where she 
wrote her novel ‘ Evelina.’ 

Mr. Wheatley, who is generally quick to 
mention every building of interest in a street, 
does not notice Bertolini’s in his description 
of St. Martin’s Street (‘London Past and 
Present,’ ii. 489). Joun HEBB. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Opry.—An article in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of 22 July, under the title of ‘Blue Blood,’ 
appears to imply that our royal family, pos- 
sessing a descent from Cedric the Saxon, 
descend from Odin. The great number of 

rsons in this country and in the United 
States who are descendants of Cedric the 
Saxon will be interested to learn of what is, 
I believe, a divine origin. But will some one 
enlighten my ignorance by explaining how it 
came that Cedric himself was sprung from 
Odin? W 


LAWs CONCERNING NAMES.—I am at present 
engaged upon certain literary work in con- 
nexion with which I am anxious to obtain 
the fullest possible details of the law in any 
way concerning names, Christian and sur- 
name, and changes of name. As it is of some 
importance to me to obtain particulars of 
everything bearing upon the point, I should 
esteem it a very great favour if any of your 
readers would call my attention to any 
specific Act of Parliament of any date, or 
leading or contested cases, having relation to 
the matter, of which they may be aware. 

A. C. Fox-Davies. 

Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


HABAKKUK AND NATIVITY IN CHRISTMAS 


Carots. (See 2™ §. x. 386.)—The following | 


lines are quoted as taken from Wright's 
‘Collection of Old Christmas Carols’ (no 
reference is given) :— 
As said the prophet Abacue, 
Betwixt too bestes shulde lye our buk, 
That mankind shuld redeme ; 
The oxe, &e....... The asse, &c. 

I have looked through the two different 
collections of Christmas carols published by 
that antiquary, T. Wright, F.S.A., viz., those 

ublished for the Warton Club and Percy 
society, but can find no reference to Habak- 


‘kuk, Iam aware that the non-canonical idea 
that the ox and the ass were present at the 
Nativity is derived from anante-Hieronymian 
tin translation of the LXX. of Hab. iii. 2, 
as explained at p. 456 of the same volume of 
‘N. & Q.” What [ want is the reference to 
Habakkuk in Wright’s ‘Collection of Christmas 
Carols,’ or in any early Christmas carol. Buk 
here must mean “body.” What does the 
passage mean 


SWEATING-PITs IN IRELAND.—I have read 
that it was customary with the Irish peasants, 
even in our century (before the great famine 
|and the ensuing emigration), to have sweat- 
ing-pits for medical purposes. Where is 
id ble and circumstantial information on 
this subject to be found? And was the same 

rimitive way of healing used in Gaelic Scot- 
cor in Man, in Wales, or in any other part 
| of the United Kingdom ? . Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Carer Justice Ketty or 
}any one inform me as to the parentage of 
|Chief Justice Kelly of Jamaica, whose 
‘daughter Elizabeth married in 1752 Peter, 
/second Earl of Altamont? To what branch of 
the Kelly family did the Chief Justice belong? 
|I want the name of his wife also, and her 
parentage, if possible. KATHLEEN WARD. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Wuo wrote ‘THE ProGress’ 
That the work commonly ascribed to Bunyan 
is not an original performance in the strict 
sense of the word, but is in the nature of an 
adaptation of much earlier kindred works on 
the “ Pilgrimage of the Soul,” is, I think, a 
generally accepted theory ; but some years 
ago, when Bunyan’s life and works were 
rather to the fore, I remember meeting with 
a communication in which the writer stated 
that he was preparing an essay proving that 
Bunyan never wrote ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and assigning it (I speak from memory) 
to some eminent Puritan divine. A strong 
point was made of Bunyan’s illiteracy and 
also of the striking dissimilarity in style 
| between the ‘ Progress’ and its sequel ‘Chris- 

tiana and her Children,’ and reasons were 
iven why the work should have appeared as 
Bunyen's. The writer, I recollect, went on to 
say that he had been for many years engaged 
‘in collecting material for this, and he hoped 
| in the course of a few months to issue the 
/result of his labours in book or pamphlet 
‘form. I kept this note for some time, but 
cannot now trace it. 

I do not find any mention of doubt as to 

the authorship of the work in question 
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among the recent biographies of Bunyan, 
although perhaps this is scarcely a matter for 
surprise, as biographers are prone to take a 
very favourable view of their subject’s life and 
eompositions. Iam anxious to learn what has 
become of the “collections” above referred 
to, assuming the proposed work never saw 
the light (and a vigilant search has failed 
to reveal its existence), and to ascertain if any 
other Bunyan student has ever dealt with 
this vexed question. In an age when so 
much is made of the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy it seems worth while to set at rest 
any doubts as to the real authorship of 
almost as widely read a work as that of 
Shakespeare. W. B. Gerisu. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Brren.— Can any genealogical reader of 
‘N. & kindly give me _ information 
respecting the ancestors or descendants of 
the late Richard Birch, aléas Richard Ormond 
Birch, a solicitor, who was born in Maryle- 
bone, and practised (about fifty years ago) in 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and else- 
where in London? The deceased is described 
as Richard Birch in certificates of baptism, 
marriage, and death, and as Richard Ormond 
Birch in certificate of burial. 

J. Bastt Brrecu. 

15, Eckington Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


Mrs. Norton’s ‘THe Dream.’—In an 
“appreciation” of Mrs. Norton, written by 
Mrs. Alexander for ‘Women Novelists of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign, it is remarked 
(p. 289) :— 

“It is a curious instance of the change of fashion 
and the transient nature of popular memory that 

reat difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies of 
Mrs, Norton’s works, especially of her poems. ‘7 he 
Undying One,’ ‘The Dream,’ and one or tivo smaller 
pieces are found only in the British Museum 
Library.” 

Is this a fact? If it be so, I ought to re- 
gard with other eyes than hitherto a highly 
respectable copy of ‘The Dream, and other 
Poems,’ second edition, 1841, which has its 
place among my books. Sr. SwirHrn. 


THe PLovucHinc or tHe Emperor oF 
Cutna.—In Emerson’s essay on ‘Greatness’ 
in ‘Letters and Social Aims’ the following 
passage occurs :— 

“There is so much to be done that we ought to 
begin quickly to bestir ourselves. This day-labour 
of ours, we confess, has hitherto a certain emble- 
matic air, like the annual ploughing and sowing of 
the Emperor of China.” 

I have a print—designed by C. Fisen and 
engraved by D. Nee in 1773—of the emperor, 
who is guiding a plough behind two oxen, 


surrounded by wondering worshippers and 
many members of his court, a pagoda and 
pavilion in the background. An attendant 
with an ox-goad is beating the oxen on the 
right of the emperor. I should like to know 
more about this annual festival, what signifi- 
cance it had, and whether the emperor still 
humbles himself in this manner at the present 
time. Wm. Bampurcu. 


Witp Forest Buits.—Were the wild bulls 
we read about in the early days of our history 
black, red, or white? I find it generally 
assumed that they were white; was it so? 
[ shall be glad of references which distinctly 
refer to the colour of the Bos si/vestris. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


FACSIMILE OF SIGNATURE AS MARK OFOWNER- 
suip.—A copy of Houssaie’s ‘History of the 
Government of Venice,’ 1677, which recently 
came into my possession, once belonged to 
Robert Harley. In addition to his name and 
arms stamped on the outside of each cover 
and his fine book-plate within, it bears, in 
gold letters on the back of the title-page, 
what I assume to be a facsimile of his 
signature, “Ro: Harley.” Was this last mark 
of ownership usual in his day? Any early 
instances would oblige. Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Use or Low Latin IN THE CLASSICAL 
Periop.—Is there any treatise handling this 
topic intelligently! It is sutfliciently plain 
that, even in the Augustan age, comparatively 
few persons spoke the pure Latin of Horace 
and Cicero. tt would seem, for example, that 
caballus was the popular word for eqguus ; 
and that it proved stronger in the long run is 
demonstrated by Fr. cheval, Sp. caballo, &e. 
[ am aware that ca/adlus is used once or 
twice by Horace, as in the well-known line :— 

Optat ephippia bos ; piger optat errare caballus, 
but the word was Low Latin for all that. 
Was there not a corresponding use of festa 
for caput? Du Cange quotes Ausonius :—- 

Abjecta in triviis inhumati glabra jacebat 

Testa hominis, nudum jam cute calvitium. 
It would be interesting to trace this meaning 
to an earlier date. I have a suspicion that 
rostrum was applied to a man’s nose as well 
as to the beak of a bird, and that it came to 
be applied to the face as a whole. How 
otherwise did rostro in Spanish come to mean 
the countenance? See the Sp. New Test., 
passim. Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


British Cotontat Recisters oF Brrrus, 
MARRIAGES, AND Deatus.—At the sitting of 
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the Consistory Court of London on 25 March, 
1897, Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London, in his judgment (7imes, 
26 idem), stated that the register (1620 to 1650) 
of the births, marriages, and deaths of the 

ersons who, in 1620, founded the colony of 
New England, in North America, which 
is contained in the log of the Mayflower, 
“is in its character an authentic register 
of marriages, births, and deaths of persons 
resident in a territory which formed part of 
the possessions of Great Britain at those 
dates, and which was by custom then within 
the diocese of London,” and that “the custody 
of it belonged to that court.” He further 
stated that “up to the time of the declaration 
of the Independence of the States of America 
[4 July, 1776], New England was for ecclesi- 
astical purposes in the diocese of London,” and 
that “it has been the practice totransmit from 
the colonies and from foreign parts certificates 
of the births, marriages, and deaths of British 
subjects to the Bishop of London’s registry 
for safe custody and reference in this country, 
the bishop’s registry being the only public 


Beplics, 
“SUMER IS Y-CUMEN IN.” 
(9 S. ii. 7.) 

Tuts famous old round is well worth a note 
in ‘N. & Q” It is unique in many ways, 
though few musical historians out of Eng- 
land give any first-hand particulars about it. 
There is in the Bodleian MSS. a hymn to St. 
Augustine, the last lines of which are set to 
music—without notation—in two parts. It 
is believed to have been written in Cornwall 
during the tenth century, and is thus an even 
more astonishing example of early polyphonic 
writing. A version will be found in the 
Musical Times for August, 1895. But our 
rota is also unique in its more extended form. 
It is a six-part canon, four in one, built on a 
es, or ground bass, for two parts ; and in 
foth of these respects it is absolutely the 
earliest example known. Equally remark- 


/able are the freedom and sweetness of its 


| melody, and the thoroughly healthy, English 


registry for the custody of such documents | 


within the diocese.” I presume therefrom 
that all the British colonies from the dates of 
their foundation or acquisition had similarly 
to send certificates to the Bishop of London’s 
registry. If so, are there any of these certi- 
ficates now extant ; is there any printed list 


of the colonies, &e., showing the first and last | ; , 
om? 8 |canon, and the earliest canon known; it also 


dates of the certificates appertaining to each 
colony, &c.; and where are the certificates 
themselves? Are they at the registry, or at 
Fulham Palace, or where? Are they separate 
and distinct from any similar records dout of 
much later dates) now in charge of the Re- 
istrar-General at Somerset House? Also, 
ave the certificates appertaining to New 
England from 1620 to 1776 been returned to 
America, or are they still in London ? 
C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8S.W. 


A Noste Carp-sHarper.—In ‘ Night and 
Morning,’ IV. vii. (p. 356 of Knebworth 
edition), Lord Lytton, describing his un- 
scrupulous aristocrat Lord Lilburne, makes 
an entation reference in these terms : 

“He had been in early life a successful gambler, 
and some suspicions of his fair play had been noised 
abroad ; but, as has been recently seen in the in- 
stance of a man of rank equal to Lilburne’s, though 
perhaps of less acute if more cultivated intellect, 
it is long before the pigeon will turn round upon a 
falcon of breed and mettle.” 

What case of half a century ago is alluded 
to in this reference ! THoMas BAYNE. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


character of the whole. Sir F. Ouseley sums 
it up thus :— 

“Unquestionably the oldest piece of polyphonic 
and canonical composition known to be in existence. 
Sie "he character of the melody is sweet and 
pace, and well adapted to the words. It must 
pe regarded as the only piece in six real parts 
known to exist before the fifteenth century ; it is 
fairly free from errors of harmony ; it is a strict 


offers the earliest example of a basso ostinato, 

or ground bass. On every account, then, it deserves 

to be considered as the most remarkable ancient 
” 


| musical composition in existence. 


This—written apparently before the Bod- 
leian MS. hymn was brought to notice— 
appears as a postscript, and most important 
part, in the elaborate account of ‘ Early 
Christian Hymnology’ in Naumann’s ‘ His- 
tory of Music’ (vol. i.); and its meaning is 


April and May to England. It proves, to 


quote a later critic, “that as regards music 
England was, roughly speaking, generally 
about a century in advance of other nations.” 
“With all its faults,” says Chappell, “‘Sumer 
is icumen in’ is incomparably in advance of 
any music of the thirteenth century that the 
continent of Europe had produced.” That 
the MS. should be unmentioned in any book 
purporting to be a history of music is scarcely 
credible. It was first described by Wanley 
in his ‘Catalogue of the Harleian MSS,’ 
(1709). Hawkins gave a copy of the Guida, 


'and added a solution of the canon in its six 


sarts, referring it to the fifteenth century. 
3urney put the date back a hundred years, 


and effected some corrections in the pes, 
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which was incorrectly given by Hawkins, 
In both particulars he was followed, to a fault, 
by Busby. The dates of Hawkins and “ne, 
however, are worthless. In 1862 Sir F. 
Madden noted on the fly-leaf of the MS. 
No. 978 of the Harleian Collection in the 

ritish Museum) that the portion containing 
the rota was written about the year 1240. But 
it was Chappell who first assigned the MS. to 
its author, and his authority has not been 
questioned. He says that it was written not 
later than 1236, probably in 1226, by a monk, 
John of Fornsete, at the abbey of Reading. 
In his ‘ Popular Music’ he gives a copy in the 
original colours, of which copy Mr. Crowest 
remarks that the stave lines should be red, 


not black. It may be added that Chappell is 
Seneeary the author of the arrangement of | 
the canon as a songin Macfarren’s ‘Old Eng- 

lish Ditties’ (vol. i.). t 


The reasons which 
assign the rota to the Reading monk are built 
not on the music and notation only, but on 
some punning allusions in another portion of 
the MS. Additional remarks are added by Mr. 
Rockstro in the ‘ Dictionary’ of Sir George 
Grove, by Mr. Crowest in his ‘Story of 
British Music,’ by Sir F. Ouseley, and others. 
Each of the three named has added a solution 
of the canon. The melody is probably of 
unknown antiquity, and the words form a 
Northumbrian round in praise of the cuckoo. 
The notation is similar to that employed by 
Walter Odington, whose remarkable work 
‘De Speculatione Musice,’ written in the 
thirteenth century, and fiercely and rather 
foolishly disputed by some continental writers 
in the nineteenth, is in the Library of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge. 

The one difficulty lies in the making of the 
canon ; for, whereas some bars would have 
been rigorously condemned as bad in the 
thirteenth century, they would have been 
fully accepted in the fifteenth. It was pro- 
bably this fact that decided the date given 
by Hawkins. Mr. Rockstro, in Grove’s ‘ Die- 
tionary,’ bridges these apparent contracic- 
tions. The freedom of the whole composition 
makes it easy to accept his suggestion that the 
monk of Reading was more intent on making 
his + dpe canon and adding its ground bass, 
for his own pleasure and that of the “quatuor 
socii” who shared it, than on any points of 
strict accuracy as then understood. 

A Latin hymn is written beneath the Eng- | 
lish words. This—for use, probably, when the 
superiors were about—was after the fashion 
of an early archbishop (Thomas of York), 
who liked the secular tunes, and wrote re- 
ligious versions of the words to make the 
tunes seemly for the clergy. 


An old (French?) proverb epitomized the 
singing of the leading countries of Europe : 
“Galli cantant, Angli jubilant, Hispani 

langunt, Germani ululant, Itali caprizant.” 
This is funny, and rather comforting ; in view 
of the Reading rota it is pleasant to think 
that it might also have been true. 

GeEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The original MS. is in a volume from Read- 
ing Abbey, now Harleian MS. 978. It is in 
the handwriting of Johannes de Fornsete, 
who kept the cartulary, now Cotton MS. 
Vespasian e V. Whether the music of this 
famous piece is all in his writing is a point 
which has been much debated. The directions 
for singing the tune as a four-voiced canon, 


| and the bass, are placed separately, and might 


have been added later; but they seem 
all in the sane handwriting. No piece of 
music has caused so much discussion as this 
has, and will probably long continue to do. 
[ts date is about 1226 ; Johannes de Fornsete 
apparently died on St. Wulstan’s Day, 1239. 
The composition has been more than once 
ascribed to Walter Odington (Walter of 
Evesham). Thistheory is impossible, asOding- 
ton lived in the fourteenth century, and was 
at Merton College about 1330. The mistake 
arose strangely. In Naumann’s ‘Illustrated 
History of Music’ (a very poor book and 
quite untrustworthy) there is a reference to 
the discovery of “Sumer is icumen in,” which 
Naumann wrongly supposed was first brought 
to light by Hawkins. Two a pre- 
viously Naumann had spoken of Odington ; 
and this has been oleedh to connect Oding- 
ton’s name with the piece. Nagel, Adler, 
and Klanwell have all discussed “Sumer is 
icumen in” at great length. H. Davey. 


Topacco In ENGLAND (9 S. ii. 86).—The 
Customs rules were altered a few years ago 
for the express purpose of allowing tobacco 
to be grown in England. D. 


*‘Turee JoviaL HuNTsMEN’ S. ii. 88).— 
Caldecott never wrote his words, but always 
took existing ballads. He was not always 
sufficiently careful in the selection of his 
version, as witness his ‘ Four-and-twenty 
Blackbirds.’ 


Corns (9 §, i. 268, 394).—I have been care- 
fully comparing the five Irish farthings of 
Charles L. in my possession, all of which are 
in good condition. Of these three are round 
in shape, while all have been 
struck from different dies, as may be gathered 
from the following varying descriptions. I 


| 
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may add that the present value of these is 
small, 

1. Round, Obverse, inscription, between 
two circles of small dots: small fleur-de-lis, 
CAROLVS ‘D:G:MAG.BRIT* in centre, crown 
and twosceptres in saltire. Reverse, a crown, 
FRAN ET HIB RBX, a fleur-de-lis, within an 
outer circle of dots, and also an inner circle, 
except where the crown is ; a harp in centre. 

2. Round. Obverse, the same. Reverse, 
the same except points in the inscription 
FRAN : ET. HIB: 

3. Round. Obverse, inscription, small 
fleur-de-lis, CARO: D:G: MAG: BRI* within 
outer circle of dots, in centre crown and two 
sceptres. Reverse, a crown, FRA : ET HIB : REX 
within an outer circle of dots, a harp in 
centre. 

4. Oval. Obverse, inscription, :D.G. 


MAG : BRI (and query a T or fleur-de-lis ?) | 


within an outer oval of dots, in centre crown 
and two sceptres in saltire. Reverse, a crown, 
FRA : ET‘ HIB: REX’ within an outer oval of 
dots, a harpin centre. 

5. This coin differs entirely, being oval, 
while both the inscriptions begin, not at the 
top, but from the base on the left, running 
round to the right. Obverse, inscription, 
CARO: D°G* MAG: BRI within an outer oval of 
dots, in the centre crown and two sceptres in 
saltire, the handles of which come down and 
divide the inscription, while between them is 
the figure 5, which is necessarily upside down 
as running with the inscription. Reverse, 
FRA: ET HIB: REX* within an outer oval of 
dots, in centre crown and harp, the latter 
coming down and separating the inscription. 

Since writing the above I have found 
another of these farthings among my collec- 
tion, in better condition. It is similar to 
No. 3, but bears a rose | egret instead 
of a fleur-de-lis, and has been struck from a 
different die, the crown on the obverse being 
larger, while the harp on the reverse is of 
different design. WaLrer Crovucn. 

Wanstead, Essex. 


Port ArtuHuR (9 S. i. 367, 398, 437 ; ii. 78). 
—-Capt. Arthur was a real person. His por- 
trait has lately been inserted in one of the 
magazines in this country in connexion with 
an account of the survey of the Gulf of 
Pechili. Arthur, of course, was his surname, 
not his Christian name ; and there is no con- 
nexion between the Duke of Wellington and 
the new Russian port. D. 


Str Tuomas Lyncu i. 7).—In Blome’s 
‘History of Jamaica,’ 1671, is a shield with 
the arms of “St Thomas Lynch, Knight, pre- 
sent Governour of y® Isle”: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 


| three lynxes rampant ; 2 and 3, on a bend 
three covered cups. As the last-mentioned 
| coat is manifestly that of Rixton of Rixton 

Hall, in Great Sankey, Lancashire, one may 
reasonably suggest that his mother was an 
heiress of that ancient family, whose pedi- 

ree was duly recorded at the Heralds’ 

‘isitations. 

— following entry prebably relates to 
nim 

“1654, Dec. 12. Thomas Lynch, eldest son of 
Theophilus L. of Great Sankey, co. Lancaster, 
gent.”—Foster’s ‘Gray's Inn Admission Register,’ 
p. 269. 

Mr. Hussey having misquoted from the 
*D.N.B.,’ and, if he will pardon my saying so, 
created errors and confusion where none 
existed, I will briefly allude to Sir Thomas 
Lynch’s two marriages, which are correctly 
given in that valuable publication. 
| **1670, Dec. 8. Sir Thomas Lynch, Knight, of 
| Great Sankey, co. Lancaster, Bach", about 36, and 
| Veere Herbert, Sp", about 23, dau. of Dame [blank] 
| Herbert, of Weybridge, co. Surrey, Widow, who 
consents ; at St Botolph, Aldersgate, or St Foster’s, 

| London.” Mar. Lic. Faculty Office,’ Harl. Soc. 
| pub., p. 116. 
This lady, after whom was named, I believe, 
Vere parish in Jamaica, was a daughter of 
Sir Edward (George in ‘D.N.B.’) Herbert, 
Attorney-General temp. Car. 1, who died 
1657, by Margaret his wife (her will proved 
1678, 44 Reeve), and sister of Arthur Herbert, 
created in 1689 Earl of Torrington. Her son 
Charles, born at Jamaica in October, 1671 
(‘Colonial Calendar, America and West 
Indies,’ p. 277), died young, and Philadelphia 
was apparently her only other child. 

Pe Lynch was buried at Esher, 30 Sept., 
| 1682, together with her son Charles (Manning 
and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ ii. 754). Sir Thomas 
shortly afterwards married Mary, daughter 
_and coheiress of Thomas Temple, of Frank- 
ton, co. Warwick, Esquire (Le Neve’'s 
‘Knights,’ Harl. Soc. pub. p. 243). Her 
sister Anne had married Sir Charles Lyttel- 
ton, Knt., later third Baronet, who had 
served in 1662-4 as President of the Council 
of Jamaica. 

** 1666, May 23. Sir Charles Lyttelton, K', of S* 
| Martin’s in Fields, Wid", about 36, and M™ Anne 
Temple, of same, Sp", about 17; consent of father, 
[blank] Temple, Esq. ; at St Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster.”—-* Mar. Lic. Vic.-Gen. of Abp. of Cant.,’ Harl. 
Soc. pub., p. 117. 

Dame Mary Lynch, after her husband's 
death at Jamaica, c. 1684-5, remarried, 12 
Feb., 1689, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Col. 
| Hender Molesworth, later a baronet, who had 
| been Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica in 1684, 
and her will was proved 1721, 134 Bucking- 


| 
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ham (Vivian's ‘Visitations of Cornwall,’ i. 
327). 

**1688 9, Feb. 11. Hender Molesworth, Esy., of 
Westminster, Widower, about 50, and Mary Linch, 
Widow, about 2; alleged by Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
K‘t, of Richmond, Surrey; at St Martin in the 
Fields, or S* James, Westminster.”—‘ Mar. Lic. 
Faculty Office,’ Harl. Soc. pub., p. 192. 

Her daughter Philadelphia was married the 
same year: 

** 1689, Nov. 18. Thomas Cotton, of Combermare, 
co. Chester, Esq., Bach", about 17, and M™ Philadel- 
phia Linch, of Westminster ; alleged by John Tench, 
of S* Giles in the Fields, Midd., Gent.” [This entry 
unfinished. }—-‘ Mar. Lic. Vic.-Gen. of Abp. of Cant.,’ 
Harl. Soc. pub., p. 126. 


He succeeded later as second baronet, and 
she inherited all her father’s extensive pro- 
perty in Jamaica. For many extracts from 
parish registers and wills and M.I. relating 
to this family of Lynch, see Dr. Howard’s 
Mise. Gen. et Her., New Series, iv. 

V. L. OLIver. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 


CarpinaL Wortsey’s LeaADEN WaAtTER- 
pires (8 S, xii. 267).—The following, headed 
‘An Ancient Water Supply,’ from the Surrey 
Comet (Kingston), may be of interest to 
M.B.Lonp. :— 

“As long ago as the sixteenth century, Coombe 
was noted for its fresh-water springs, and when the 
sreat Cardinal Wolsey built Hampton Court Palace 
1e determined to bring his supply of drinking water 
from Coombe. An elaborate and very successful 
method was employed for collecting the water from 
the various springs on the hill. There were three 
principal conduit houses, which still exist: one on 
the estate of Sir Douglas Fox, which is called from 
this cireumstance ‘Coombe Springs,’ and two others 
on or adjacent to the estate of Mr. Middleton 
Campbell. 
carriers or feeders, the water was conveyed from 
the springs to these conduit houses, whence it 
} ml in separate pipes to a point not far from 
Norbiton Station, where a junction was effected. 
From this point the water was taken direct to the 
Palace through a lead pipe 2} inches in diameter, 
which ran, at a depth varying from 3 feet to 6 feet, 
in front of what is now St. Peter’s Vicarage, across 
the Cambridge Road, and in a straight line to the 
Fairfield, which it crossed, proceeding thence 
through Knight’s Park, beneath the Hogg’s Mill 
stream, and through Woodbines Park to the river. 
Here a considerable dip was necessary to take the pipe 
under the Thames, after which it was an easy matter 
to lay it through the Home Park to the Palace. 
The water from Coombe formed the sole domestic 
supply for Hampton Court Palace for nearly 350 
years, and was only discarded about 30 years ago. 
rhere were two circumstances which chiefly influ- 
enced the authorities in abandoning the Coombe 
supply. The increase of building on Kingston Hill 
had the effect of polluting some of the sources 
of the | ily, and it was anticipated that, with a 
considera Ye addition to the number of houses in 
the future, there would be further pollution. 


By means of a number of underground | 


Another difficulty was that the barges which came 
up to Kingston, when they dropped anchor in the 
Thames, used frequently to grapple and damage the 
lead pipe, which led to the occasional failure of 
the supply. Consequently a new supply of drinking 
water for the Palace was obtained from a branch of 
the river Colne, formerly known as the Cardinal's 
river, but now known as the Queen’s river. The 
intake is at Hampton, where the water undergoes 
filtration, and is thence pumped to the Palace. By 
order of the Commissioners of Werks, the old lead 
pipes between Coombe and Hampton Court Palace, 
hich have been buried ever since the year 1520, 
have recently been taken up. It says much for the 
honest workmanship of our ancestors that these 
pipes were found to be in perfect condition, and 
very few of them had any trace of wear and tear. 
They included some of enormous length, as much 
as 200 feet being found without a joint. These old 
pipes are of great value, because they were made at 
a time when the methed of extracting the silver 
from the lead had not been discovered, and the 
substantial nature of the pipes may be gauged from 
the fact they average about 11 lb. to the foot lineal. 
Owing to the great development of building on the 
route of the pipes, it has been of course impossible 
to recover the whole length that passes through 
Kingston, as a good deal of it is covered with 
bricks and mortar ; but the undertaking has proved 
a decidedly profitable one for the Commissioners of 
Works, who will be some hundreds of pounds in 
pocket by it. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the old red-brick plug-house, which for so many 
years Was an eyesore to people crossing the foot- 
bridge from Grange Road to Denmark Road, has 
ae been demolished.”--Surrey Comet, May 7, p. 5, 
col 


Tromas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


‘Tue CaustpicapE’ (9™ 8, ii. 8).—The title 
of the poem is :— 

“The Causidicade. A Pane - gyri - Satiri -Serio- 
Comic-Dramatical Poem on the Strange Resignation 
and Stranger Promotion. By Porcupinus Pelagius. 
Fourth Edition. London: Printed for M. Cooper 
in Paternoster Row, 1743. (Price One Shilling.)” 

Thirty-four lawyers of the last century 
were quizzed in this amusing satire. Many 
extracts from the poem, and notes thereon, 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. x. 412, 453, 
496. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Horse-MARINE” 8. ii. 26).—The quota- 
tion your correspondent gives is such a mere 
fragment that, taken by itself, it is impossible 
to suggest any interpretation that can have 
more value than a mere guess. The following 
anecdote, however, may be worthy of record, 
not as a solvent of the mystery, but as acting 
guidepost-wise by directing the inquirer 
towards the regions in which knowledge 
may possibly lie concealed. 

| A legal friend of mine who knows our 
Lincolnshire dialect well, and speaks it, as 


| the old grammars say, “ with ease, elegance, 


' 
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and propriety,” to whom I have shown Mr. 
WHITWELL's question, tells me that he once 
heard the phrase “horse-marine” used in 
grave earnest by a person who seemed to him 
quite incapable of making a joke. My friend 
was present some five-and-thirty years ago 
at the Lindsey Quarter Sessions, in those 
days held in this town, when the late Mr. 
Frederick Flowers (afterwards police magis- 
trate at Bow Street) was examining a witness 
who, on being asked what was his business, 
described himself as a horse-marine, much to 
the amusement of those who heard him. 
When asked to explain what he meant, he, 
after the manner of uninstructed people, at 
first only repeated the former statement ; but 
in time Mr. Flowers made out that the wit- 
ness meant to indicate that he belonged to 
the class of men who are, | believe, described 
in “ book-English” as haulers, whose occupa- 
tion it is to drag barges up and down canals 
by the aid of horses, which are sometimes 
ridden by the hauler, but more commonly 
led by the bridle along what is known as 
the “ hauling trod.” This particular witness 
was employed on the canal which cuts across 
the Isle of Axholme, communicating with the 
river Trent at Keadby. 

If such a word be known, might not 
inquiries among the lock-keepers on the 
vanals of South Yorkshire and the Midland 
Counties produce further information ? 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Mr. WHITWELL would find, on referring to 
the Dress Regulations at the end of the ‘Navy 
List,’ that though styled infantry, the above 
actually are provided with steeds. 

On p. 585 of a recent ‘Navy List’ I find 
“Royal Marine Light Infantry,” equipped 
with saddles and saddle-cloths, bridles, and 
breastplates ; the “Royal Marine Artillery” 
are also provided with horse furniture for 
service in the field. 3 

Upton. 


From the heraldic “torse,” or wreath, it 


seems a permissible guess that the meaning 
must be sought within the limits of that 
science, and that it is some “sea-horse” rest- 
ing “on” that. There is a set of the London 
Gazette in the Bodleian, so that the context 
may help to explain. It seems like a grant 
of a crest or other armorial bearing. But 
what sort of a “sea-horse” it may be would 
be a guess too much. Fairbairn’s ‘Book of 
Crests’ may perhaps have it. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 

The quotation which Mr. gives 

embracing this term reads very curiously. 


In the absence of context, the explanation 
is none too obvious. But horse - marine 
may be said to mean an awkward, lubberly 
person, one who is out of place. I suppose 
these explanations must be regarded as the 
purely nautical significations, inasmuch as 
they are drawn from Smyth’s ‘ Sailor's Word- 
Book.’ Anciently, and to some degree, per- 
haps, even now, the “jollies,” as the Royal 
Marines are called, were the butts of “ Jack,” 
who invariably made fun of the former's lack 
of knowledge in matters pertaining to sea- 
manship. In Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang 
and its Analogues’ the explanation is “a 
mythical corps very Phameelbone cited in jokes, 
and quizzed on the innocent.” A_ horse- 
marine, which is, of course, an impossibility 
(see ‘Slang Dictionary’), was used to denote 
one even more awkward than an ordinary 
“jolly”; such a one in the eyes of “Jack” 
must have been awkward indeed. I did not 
know till recently that Scott had exercised 
his humour on the term, but I see from a 
quotation in ‘Slang and its Analogues’ that 
he had done so. In ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
chap. xxi., we read :— 

“Come, none of your quizzing, my old buck,’ 
said Sir Bingo. ‘What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse’s furniture? Do you think we belong 
to the horse-marines 

C. P. HALE. 


Surely here “horse - marine” = marin 
horse, the fabulous animals constituting 
Neptune’s team, or more likely the hippo- 
campus, that odd little fish with a head like a 
horse’s. H. J. Mouse. 


Dorchester. 


When I was a lad the men who drove the 
quadrupeds whose painful duty it was to pull 
the “fly-boats” upon the Regent's Canal 
were known as “ horse-marines.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Sea (9 8. i. 504).— 
Shakespeare was a landsman, and wrote for 
landsmen. He wrote, moreover, for the 
theatre, and without the aid of scenery. 
“Can this cockpit hold the vasty fields of 
France?” Still less could he “cram within 
this wooden O” the sea that rages round 
“the still vex’d Bermoothes.” These con- 
siderations explain much that seems over- 
charged and extravagant in his descriptions 
of storms at sea ; but it is impossible, if Mr. 
YARDLEY'S supposition is correct, that even 
Shakespeare could have brought the very 
breath of the sea into his plays, as he often 
does. Brandes calls special attention, and 
rightly does so, to the magnificent effect of 
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the storm in ‘Pericies,’ where we hear | he has described one more successfully than 
“Shakespeare’s own voice in unmistakable | the other. Very different are Homer's de- 
and royal power.” He describes the sailors’ | scriptions of the sea from those of Shak- 
conversation in III. ii. as “masterly” and|speare. Hermes flew to deliver a message to 


“full of the raging storm,” and adds :— Calypso :— 

eas, such rolling o under and flashing of light- de 

ning in these scenes, that nothing in English poetry, xard ads 


not excepting Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest’ itself, nor {x Ovs Severar dApy. 
Byron’s and Shelley's descriptions of nature, can Odyssey,’ Book V. Il. 51-53. 
surpass it. The storm blows and howls, hissesand | Homer must have seen the gulls flying 


screams, till the sound of the boatswain’s whistle is nee ao li 
lost in the raging of the elements. These scenes are | °V°T the waves before he wrote these lines. 


famous and beloved among that seafaring folk for | . Cowper gives us a marine picture in some 
whom they were written, and who knew the subject- striking lines :— 
matter 80 well.”— W illiam Shakespeare,’ chap. xv. Then forests or the savage rock may please, 

To this emphatic testimony may be added That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 


a reference to two minute descriptive touches 

a due to Shakespeare $ personal Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 
observation :— ‘ Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 

. cock a buo i illows die. 
Almost too small for sight. The nn surge, | eee ‘The Task,’ Book L 
That on the unnumber d idle pebbles chafes. : . 
Cannot be heard so high. ‘King Lear, IV.6. | The last line must have been written by 


H eeveparpar : ; one who had seen the motion of waves at 
orns whelk’d and waved like the enridged the } oak. Yanvery. 


Can we believe that he who wrote thus th 
never saw the sea? I say again, Impossible. s. il 
C.C. | vol. xxiv., July-December, 1827, pp. 438-41, 

The following passage is not so bad as | ‘Marriages in China ’:— 


those passages which I have quoted, but I) «Qn the day of marri relations and friends 
think that Shakspeare may have written it | send conguetuiedions and presents such as tablets, 
without having seen the sea :— | geese (the emblems of fidelity), wine, &c., to the 

Behold the threaden sails ridegroom’s house ; they stick flowers in his hair 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind. — and decorate him with scarlet, in token of joy. The 
Draw the huge bottoms through the ha sea, bride’s relatives and friends send her pins, bracelets, 


Breasting the lofty surge: O, do but think rments, cosmetics, rouge, &c. All her youn 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold emale friends come and weep with her night anc 


A city on the inconstant billows dancing : day, till she enters the ornamented chair sent by 
For so appears this fleet majestical. the bridegroom’s friends. The latter form a pro- 
‘Henry V.’ cession, with lanterns, music, a pavilion, the 

The followi . figure of a goose in wood or tin, &c. The young 
e following, too, is natural ; but the | man and his juvenile friends accompany the pro- 
scene may have been described without | cession to the bride’s house, and bring her home. 
having been seen :— When she arrives at the gate, the music strikes up, 
The dreadful summit of the cliff and the kea-po, or pronube, take the bride on their 


That beetles o’er his base into the sea. 


* * 


shoulders, and carry her over ‘the dish of fire, 
which is placed inside the door, to the ‘bride’s 
chamber.’ The bride then accompanies the kea-po, 


The very place puts toys of desperation, bearing areca-nut, to the hall; she requests the 
Without more motive, into every brain guests to partake of it, and after ‘ worshipping the 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, , | goose’ with the bridegroom, she retires again to her 
And hears it roar beneath. * Hamlet. chamber. 


Nor do I see in Edgar's speech in ‘King | “The facts and authorities in this article are 
Lear’ anything which shows actual know- taken from various notices interspersed in the 


valuable dictionary of Dr. Morrison. 
ledge of the sea. I admit that Shakspeare | ‘“'Wild geese have in every age been an emblem 


has a natural description of the sea-shore :— | of conjugal fidelity in China. Thus in the ‘She king,’ 


Timon hath made his everlasting mansion one of the Chinese classics: ‘The wild geese cackle 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; in response ; day breaks and morning commences ; 

Which once a day with his embossed froth the bridegroom has gone to bring home his wife ere 

The turbulent surge shall cover. yeaa spring shall have melted the ice.’”— 
‘Timon of Athens.’ 440. 


Of course Shakspeare could not have seen; Traces of the heliophallic significance of 
the sea-shore if he did not see the sea. But | the goose remain to us Western folk in the 


| 
| 
| 
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eating him at Michaelmas and at Christmas, 


and in popular phrases. 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


A Ruyminc Warntnc To Book-BorroweErs 
(9 §. i. 366, 512).—Among such skits I think 
a place is due to William Barnes’s clever 
tetraglot epigram :— 

Se I uom che deruba un tomo 
Trium literarum est homo,* 
Celui qui dérobe trois tomes 
A man of letters must become. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


George Wightwick, a Plymouth architect 
and author, had a printed copy of the follow- 
ing verses inserted in each of the books 
belonging to him :— 

To whomsoe’er this book I lend, 
I give one word—no more : 

They who to borrow condescend 
Should graciously restore. 

And whosoe’er this book should find 
(Be’t trunk-maker or critick), 

I'll thank him if he’ll bear in mind 
That it is mine—George Wightwick. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Forty years ago the first two verses quoted 
by Mr. Murray were in frequent use in 
Devonshire, and I have seen them written 
on the fly-leaves of many books under the 
owner’s name, but I doubt if they are to be 
found now. The first two lines of the last 
verse in Mr. Murray’s paragraph are not 
so familiar to me, but I have often seen them 
written as follows :— 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For in it is the author’s name, &c. 


A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


LocHWINNOCH, IN RENFREWSHIRE (9* §, ii. 
26).—I regret that I can throw no light on 
the origin of this name. As Mr. Pratr 
observes, the z in the old spelling Loch- 
quhinzeoch represents the consonantal y, and, 
he might have added, gu represents wh, as 
in Quhitherne, the old spelling of Whithorn. 
There is a large lake at Lochwinnoch, which 
makes the meaning of the prefix pretty 
obvious, but the perplexing part of the 
problem is the which is 
“ Lochinoch,” with equal stress on the first 
and the last syllables. The presence of a 
railway station has altered the local pro- 
nunciation to correspond with the name as 
printed, and one hears it called Lochwinnoch, 
with the stress on the penultimate ; but one 


* The Romans called a thief a man of three 
Jetters—/, u, r, 


should never disregard the true local pro- 
nunciation of place-names, which is generally 
significant. Lochwinnoch lies in a district 
full of historic interest, namely, the territor 

of the Strathclyde Welshmen. Near the nort 

shore of the lake is a solitary boulder known 
as Cloriddrick (cloch Ryddeirch), reputed to 
be the burial-place of the great Christian 
champion of the sixth century, Rydderch 
Hael, who, in A.p. 573, overthrew the pagan 
Gwendolew at the battle of 
bellum Armterid of Nennius), now Arthuret 
a few miles north of Carlisle, and established 
the Christian kingdom of Strathclyde. Gwen- 
dolew’s stronghold, gp the earthwork 
now called the Moat of Liddel, has given its 
name to a tributary of the Esk, near Arthuret, 
which is called Carwhinelow (caer Gwen- 
dolew). HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Rev. James B. Johnston, in his ‘Place-Names 
of Scotland,’ derives Lochwinnoch from St. 
Winnoe or Wynnin—St. Vininus—an Irish 
saint, who died in 579. The name of the 
same saint is said to appear in ee 5 in 
Ayrshire. J. E. 

I find in Crawfurd’s ‘ History of Renfrew- 
shire, p. 142, “The parish of Lochwinioch 
derives its name from St. Winioch, who was 


the guardian saint of the place, as also of the 
loch.” F. Conns. 


“ Hop-PICKER” (9% §. i. 487; ii. 32).—In 
Hadlow Churchyard, near Tonbridge, there 
is a small pyramidal-shaped monument with 
the following inscription :— 

“This monument was erected by Public Sub- 
scription in memory of the Thirty Hop-Pickers who 
were drowned at Hartlake Bridge in a flood of the 
river Medway, on the 20th of October, 1853, and 
whose bodies were buried in this churchyard.” 

J. H. A. 

Maidstone. 


On turning back to 9 8. i. 322 your corre- 
spondents will find that I have alre 
mentioned the first engraving of Smith's 
Hop-pickers,’ made by F. pub- 
lished 1 Aug., 1760. I have sent this to Dr. 
Murray. C. B. 


THE TERMINATION “-HALGH” (9 §. i. 345; 
ii. ry the articles on haugh and hale (2) 
in the ‘H.E.D.” The original sense was 
corner, nook, angle, and the like. The 
etymology is ultimately from Teutonic *ha/ 
(A.-S. hel), second grade of hel-an, to hide, 
the sense of “hidden” leading to that of 
“retired nook.” Water W. SKEarT. 


Sr. WERNER (9* S. ii. 8).—The story is told 
by Mr, Baring-Gould under 19 April, the 


| 
| 
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authority for it being “the Acts of the 
Martyrdom, written shortly after the event.” 
Werner was a boy of fourteen, whom certain 
Jews of Oberwesel murdered at the Passover | 
of 1287. They concealed the body in a pit, 
but a strange light revealed the spot. Me 
Baring-Gould adds, in a note, that there is no 
evidence for the alleged canonization by | 
Martin V. in 1430, though a “ processus” was | 
drawn up. C8. W. | 

In Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of Saints,’ Dr. | 
Jessopp’s third edition (1882), we read that 
St. Werner was a peasant boy martyred by | 
the Jews, A.D. 1285, and that in some ancient 
representations of him he is shown carrying | 
a hod. Oddly, Dr. Owen, in ‘Sanctorale 
Catholicum,’ does not notice him. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


This saint is honoured in the Catholic | 
Church on the 19th of April. See the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum’ for this day. In France he is | 
usually called St. Vernier. H. Garmoz. | 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


For a mention of “ the boy Wernher, pricked 
to death with needles, as 
martyr at Bacharach, 1432,” see Milman’s 
‘History of the Jews,’ iii. 225, n. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


The festival of this boy saint occurs on 
19 April. See the list of saints in Potthast’s 
. Bibliotheca Historica Medii Avi.’ There 
is not a biography of him in Butler’s ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ but it is pretty certain that 
Mr. Hooper will find an account of him in 
the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ Epwarp Pracock. 


FropisHer Faminy (9 S. i. 508).—If Mr. 
Picotr will refer to 6% §. iii. 311, he will 
find a reply of mine to a query similar to his, 
and giving nearly all the information and 
references he requires about the Frobishers. | 
I then wrote, “ Hopkinson’s pedigree bringing | 
them from Chirk, in North Wales, is rather 
improbable,” and I think so still. (See Harl. 
MS. 4630, f. 190.) There is no necessity to go | 
to Wales, for the name occurs in the Poll Tax | 
for Yorkshire, 1379, at Stanley, in Wakefield | 
parish (Matilda Forbuschour iiij"), though 
not at Altofts; and I added, “Perhaps the | 
original furbishour of armour from whom this 
family had its name lived and plied his craft 
in that very town,” ¢.e., Wakefield. Flower’s | 
‘Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 1563—containing | 
the Frobisher pedigree, but nothing about 
Chirk in it—has since been printed by the | 
Harleian Society. The earliest will at York 


is that of Oliver Furbyshour, chaplain, dated 
1455, to be buried in Wakefield Church ; and 
the next that of John “ Frobyser ” of Altoftes, 
one of the king’s coroners for the co. York, 
dated 20 Sept., 1542, proved 20 April, 1543. 
A. Exits. 
Westminster. 


Joun Loupoun, Giascow CoLiece (9 §. 
i. 328, 436).—I have a reference (mislaid at 
this moment)—picked from Chalmers under 
either Brown or Sloan, at any rate from an 
account of some old English-speaking “Irish” 
worthy recorded there—wherein the fact is 
incidentally mentioned that Loudoun was an 
“Trishman ” whose personality had been the 
main cause of first attracting the mind of the 
ambitious Ulster student to the college at 
Glasgow. C. 


Rev. Mr. Marriot (9 §. i. 249).—The Rev. 
Randolph Marriott was rector of Dartield, 
Yorks (having been presented to the living in 
1732 by the Hon. John Finch), till his death 
in 1782. A monumental tablet to his memory 
is on the wall north of the altar with this 
inscription :— 

In Memory of 
Randolph Marriott, D.D., a years Rector of this 
arish, 
who died Gith of May, 1782, aged 82, 
And of Lady Diana his wife 
(daughter of Basil, fifth Earl of Denbigh), 
who died 29th of March, 1758, aged 49. 

Their remains are deposited in a vault 
contiguous to the north side of this wall. 
During a happy marriage of 25 years 
they had fourteen children, 
seven of whom surviving 
joyn in offering this testimony of respect 
to their justly revered parents. 

The Darfield registers will, of course, give 
some particulars of his family, and some 
further information may be gained from 
Burke’s ‘ Royal Families and Royal Descents’ 
(London, 1851), vol. ii. Pedigree XX. I also 
notice that the monument says that the Lady 
Diana was daughter of the fifth earl of 
Denbigh, where Mr. Mason, in his query, 
has fourth. Dr. Marriott rebuilt the rectory 


| of Darfield at, I believe, his own cost. Whether 


the Rev. Mr. Marriot who died in 1732 was 

connected with the rector of Darfield or not I 

cannot say. F. J. LANE. 
Humberstone Vicarage, Grimsby. 


“ DEWY-FEATHERED” (9 §S. ii. 7).— The 
refreshing effects of dew on slumbering vege- 
tation are manifest, and have been recognized 
from early days. The phenomena are sug- 
gestive of some of the most striking examples 
of Scripture imagery. The Psalmist (¢.¢., 
Psalm exxxiii. 3) asserts that the communion 
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of saints—the complete sympathetic co-opera- 


tion of brethren—is a potent influence, even 
“as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion.” So 
the conferring of spiritual blessings is as the 
infusion of new life into languid nature by the 
gentle ministration of dew. In Hosea xiv. 5 
this promise of restoration is made to the 
backslider, “ I will be as the dew unto Israel : 
he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his 
roots as Lebanon.” Renewal, refreshing, 
reinvigoration of plant-life are effected by 
the presence of dew, and sleep similarly 
benefits the wearied frame of mortals. The 
similarity of action and result is so readily 
er that the figurative application is 
easy and appropriate. Thus one accepts 
vila demur “the golden dew of sleep” 
of ‘Richard IIL,’ 1V. i. 83; nor does Brutus 
give pause when he says (‘Julius Cesar,’ 
IL. i. 230) :-— 
Boy ! Lucius! fast asleep? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 
Milton’s “dewy-feathered sleep” is in keep- 
ing with these precedents. 
THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Compare Milton’s own words in ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ iv. 614, 
and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, incline 
Our eyelids, 
and Keble’s 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
‘Christian Year,’ ‘ Evening.’ 
See also Shakespeare, ‘ Richard IIL.’ IV. i., 
and ‘Julius Cesar,’ IL. i. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


Sleep is also associated with moisture in 
Keble’s lines,— 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
St. SwITHry. 

“ Entice the dewy-feathered sleep ” appears 
to suggest sleep that falls so lightly that its 
wings are but of dew. I imagine that the 
dewiness of the wings of sleep suggests im- 
perceptible lightness, and not dampness. A 


close examination of metaphor is, however, a | 


heartless task. Ep. Puiu BELBen. 


The dew is of the night, and suggests cool- 
ness and refreshment. So Keble,— 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep, 


Milton, however, probably alludes to the 
| passage in Virgil (‘£neid,’ v. 854) in which 
| the god of sleep is described as shaking over 
the nat brow a branch drenched in the dew 
of Lethe, and so dissolving his eyes in sleep. 
uc. 
Dictionary oF ENGLISH PROVERBS (9 §., 
i. 487).—-In the first book of Kings, iv. 32, we 
| are told that Solomon “spake three thousand 
| proverbs.” In 1819 the Rev. George Holden, 
| M.A., issued ‘An Attempt towards an Im- 
| proved Translation of the Proverbs of Solomon 
~ the Origina] Hebrew, with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, and a Preliminary Disser- 
tation. During 1842 a volume was _ pub- 
lished entitled ‘National Proverbs in the 
Principal Languages of Europe,’ by Caroline 
Ward. In 1857 Henry G. Bohn gave in his 
“Antiquarian Library” series a ‘ Handbook 
of Proverbs,’ in which ‘Ray’s Collection of 
English Proverbs’ is included. In 1869 there 
appeared ‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
een collected from the most authentic 
Sources, alphabetically arranged and anno- 
tated by W. Carew Hazlitt.’ Lastly, but by no 
| means the least, we have the indexes to the 
eight series of ‘N. & Q.. each containing 
references to about three hundred proverbs 
and phrases. | Everarp Home CoLemMan, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The most easily obtained works on English 
roverbs are ‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
*hrases,’ by W. Carew Hazlitt ; ‘A Handbook 

of Proverbs,’ Routledge, s.a., pp. 192 (Rout- 
ledge) ; Geo. Herbert, ‘Outlandish Proverbs’ 
(scarce). I have a rather long list, but most 
of them are not accessible except at public 
libraries such as the British Museum. 
GeorGE WHITE. 


Ashley House, Epsom. 


Perhaps INQUIRER does not know of George 
Herbert's ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ of which the 
first edition was, I think, printed in 1640, and 
an enlarged edition eleven years later. 

F. Jarratt. 

The following may be the book [Nqurrer 
wants: ‘English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases,’ collected, &ec., and annotated by W. 
Carew Hazlitt (London, 1869). The preface 
of twenty-nine pages is worth perusing as it 
contains information on the subject, and gives 
an opinion of the collectors of the past and 
| their works. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ Harrow ” (9 §, 1.485 ; ii. 32).—Since my 
paper on this subject appeared | have met 
with two persons who have seen farm harrows 
with wooden teeth. One example was at 
| Nettleton in Lincolnshire but my informant 
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says it was regarded as “old lumber.” The 
other was at Ranby, in Nottinghamshire ; it 
had been used for harrowing grass land. The 
teeth were set in the “bulls” in a slanting 
direction, and corresponded to Fitzherbert’s 
description of those at Ripon in that they 
stood up high above the frame. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


“ WHOSE CURTAIN NEVER OUTWARD SWINGS” 
(9 ii. 67).—This line occurs in Whittier’s 
poem ‘Snow-bound ’:— 

O heart sore-tried ! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee—rest, 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and things ! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings ! 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


QvuoTATION IN Emerson (9 ii. 27).— 
The Rev. James Wood, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Quotations,’ attributes the following lines to 
Sydney Smith :— 

The good of other times let other people state ; 

I think it lucky I was born so late. 


Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Prisca juvent alios : ego me nunc denique natum 
Gratulor. 
From Ovid, ‘Ars <Am.,’ iii. 121. 
obtained this reference from Smith's ‘ Latin 
Dictionary.’ C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


“Drancut” (9 i. 507).—This word is | 


not locally in use, but “drangway ” is common 
enough all through Devonshire :— 

“Urn wp thickee there drangway, Polly ; there’s 
a wild bullick comin awver drii tha strayte.”—See 
Mrs. Hewett’s ‘ Peasant Speech of Devon’ (1892). 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Drangway” for a narrow passage is in 
very general use throughout Devenabies and 
Somerset, especially in the rural districts, 
although in the latter county, I believe, it is 
more frequently “drang.” I have never 
met with “drangut” before, nor does it 
appear in any work on Devon or Somerset 
provincialisms with which am acquainted. 


A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


HAMLAKE=HeEtmstey, co. York (9 S. ii. 
67).—Mr. Rutton wishes to know a reason- 
able explanation of the relationship between 
the final syllables -lake and -ley in these 
names. I have shown in ‘Names and their 
Histories,’ p. 374, that the A.-S. -leah (f.), a 
“rough woodland pasture,” generally hecomes 


I have | 


-ley in modern names; but names derived 
from -/edge, the dative of -/eéh, usually become 
-lege or -lage in Domesday, although Domes- 
day sometimes has -/ae instead of -lage. 
Thus Helmsley is £/mes/ac, Pockley is Poche- 
lac, while Osmotherley is Asmundrelac, and 
Beverley is Beverlac. Afterwards lac was 
spelt dake, Isaac TAYLOR. 


CRUCIFIXION IN YORKSHIRE (9 §. ii. 25).— 
I cannot say whether the depositions of this 
crucifixion trial of 1649 are still in existence ; 
they would undoubtedly be interesting both 
as regards folk-lore and a peculiar branch of 
religious fanaticism. But a much more 
remarkable crucifixion case occurred as 
recently as 1823 at Wildenspruch, in Switzer- 
land, and the trial and depositions are fortu- 
nately fully recorded in a book of 350 pages 
(penes me) published at Zurich in 1824. A 
household of seven grown-up persons was 
involved, and their portraits, grouped as a 
frontispiece, throw a little light, perhaps, on 
the mystery. They all aided and abetted, as 
did Isabella Billington’s husband. I am 
afraid the account of the Yorkshire case is 
too meagre for any theory of “survival,” but 
the date, 1649, is certainly suggestive of 
Eikon Basilike’ and the royal martyr. What 
|if the Billingtons were devoted Royalists 
| fanatically offering another sacrifice for the 
sins of the nation? Ne Quip Nits. 
East Hyde. 


| This case is briefly mentioned in White- 
locke’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1682, p. 298. W.C. B. 


Sronyuurst Cricket (9% i. 361, 416; ii. 
76).—The account of the Roman Catholic 
College of Stonyhurst appears in the Pal/ 
Mall Magazine, and not in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of July, 1894. 

Henry Gerartp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“Trr-rat-To ” (9 §S. ii. 26).—I do not know 
how it may be in other counties, but in 
Gloucestershire, where my childhood was 
passed, the more original East Friesic name 
of this form of amusement, disclosed by Pror. 
SKEAT, seems to have been closely preserved. 
I well remember victory in “noughts and 
crosses” was not deemed to be properly 
rounded off unless the winner tapped his 
completed row of marks with his pencil to 
the accompaniment of trc-tac-to, never tit-tat- 
to. CHas. GILLMAN, 

Salisbury. 


SHERIDAN AND Dunpas (9 §. ii. 28).—The 
words referred to have lived as a reply ; 


but were they ever yttered? They are not 
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to be found in the collected speeches of 
Sheridan, and those who refer to them give 
no date. The fact that they are of ‘Sheri- 
daniana’ origin is not in their favour. The 
ith of the remark exists in a note among his 
on sketches for a comedy of affectation. 
In 8” S. x. 199 I quoted this note and sug- 
gested that it might have been borrowed 
from a similar idea in ‘Gil Blas.’ Sheridan 
appears to 
production of “funny tales.” 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Bartlett gives as his authority ‘Sheridani- 
ana’ (London, 1826). At the same time it is 
shown that it is not wholly original : “*On 
peut dire que son esprit brille aux dépens de 
sa mémoire,’ Le Sage, ‘Gil Blas,’ |. iii. ch. xi.” 
(1891, p. 443). There are collections of Sheri- 
dan’s speeches, ¢.g., Bohn, 1842. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Boox-Borrow1nc ii. 66).— More than 
twenty years ago, to my knowledge, the pre- 
sent librarian introduced into the University 
Library at Durham the plan here suggested 
of placing in the space previously occupied 
by the borrowed book a wooden tablet bear- 
ing the name of the book, the press-mark, 
the name of the borrower, and the date. | 
think it was about 1874, but as the said 
librarian is a well-known and highly esteemed 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps he may 
inform us. W. C. B. 

Anpré (9 §. ii. 47).—In the churchyard at 
Bathampton, near Bath, are buried Mary 
Hannah André, o/. 3 March, 1845; Ann 
Marguerite André, d. 8 August, 1830; Louisa 
Catherine, d. 25 Dec., 1835; Marie Louise 
André, their mother, d. 13 Feb., 1813. There 
is also a M.I. to their brother, Sir William 
Louis André, Bart., who died unmarried at 
Deans Leaze, near Southampton, 11 Nov., 
1802. Horace Montracu. 
123, Pall Mall. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Bibliography of British Municipal History, in- 
cluding Gids and Parliamentary Representation. 
By Charles Gross, Ph.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus work forms vol. v. of the ‘ Harvard Historical 

Studies” issued by the authorities of the great 

American University from the income provided by 

the bequest of a most praiseworthy citizen, the late 

Mr. Senry Warren Torry. We have already 

noticed several of the former issues of the studies, 

and have in each instance felt bound to describe them 
as scholarly productions. We cannot in any way 
contrast Prof. Gross’s compilation with the works 


like Swift in his posthumous | 


of his predecessors. It is so different in character 
from them that comparisoii is impossible. We 
may venture to say, however, that it will be far 
more useful for the serious students of this country 

It is an undoubted fact—and we trust we need not 
say that we deplore it—that, since the great struggle 
with the slave power came to an end, the English- 
men who take intelligent interest in materials for 
American history are very few ; but the number of 
those who are attracted by our municipal history 
are many, and we are glad to think there are signs 
that they are on the increase. The time has gone 
by when men could say that all corporations were 
so much alike that when you were acquainted with 
the history of one you knewthemall. This, like the 
parallel nonsense that all boroughs were the direct 
and immediate creation of kings, has passed away 

and we are perhaps now drifting into the opposite 
error of thinking that they are all of democratic 
origin. Those who possess themselves of Prof. 
Gross’s elaborate bibliography will now have such 
means of study as they never had before. It is an 
admirably compiled book, and arranged in a very 
lucid manner. There are two sections only—one 
dealing with general authorities and the other with 
those which give information as to the municipal 
life of particular towns. This latter extends from 
Aberdeen to Youghal. We have carefully examined 
those parts of the work which we are able to test 

and have found them very full and accurate ; perhaps, 
indeed, rather too full, for here and there we en- 
counter an entry directing attention to some obscure 
book which is pretty certain to disappoint the stu- 
dent who examines it. This is, however, an error 
if error it be, in the direction of safety. We appre. 
hend compression has been thought necessary 

otherwise we rw not unreasonably complain that 
the notes added to some of the entries could 
have been made fuller and more numerous. We 
would also have gladly had a longer introduction 
from the pen of one so well fitted to instruct us 

We quite agree with the author in his severe criti- 
cisms on the way many of our town histories have 
been put together ; but it must be remembered as to 
the writers of the older ones that they had in many 
cases no opportunity given them of examining the 
local archives. 


The Agricola of Tacitus. Edited by 
Furneaux, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Pred 
HAvine given us already excellent editions of the 
Annals ‘ and ‘ Germania’ well known to scholars 
Mr. Furneaux here presents us with another treatise 
of his favourite author, admirably edited, with a 
critical introduction and full apparatus of notes 
The ‘ Agricola’ affords ample scope for the varied 
erudition of the editor, as, in addition to questions 
of text and interpretation, it incidentally raises 
many considerations of a topographical and anthro- 
pological character which do not come within the 
range of the mere classical scholar. In both fields 
of inquiry Mr. Furneaux seems equally at home 
The fifth section of the introduction, in which 
Tacitus’s account of Britain and its conquest is 
discussed in the light of comparative research, will 
be of special interest to the student. Here, as 
elsewhere, while exercising an independent jud z- 
ment, the editor shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of our own anthropologists, Dawkins 
Elton, and Evans, no less than with the great 
German commentators, Wex, Andresen, and 
Draeger. “The map at the end of the volume,” 
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(9 S. LL. Ava. 6, 98. 


occasionally referred to (pp. 22, 36), is, we presume, 
that which, by a change of arrangement, stands as 
frontispiece, it being the only one supplied. 


The Place-Names of the Liverpool District. 
Henry Harrison. (Stock.) 
Mr. HARRISON possesses one very essential qualifi- 
cation of an investigator of place-names in having a 
personal acquaintance with the localities which he 
writes about. He has also taken pains to examine 
the ancient documents which would enable him to 
pursue his inquiries on an historical basis. And 
yet, with all these advantages, he is often only able 


to advance mere conjectures as to the origin of the | 


He | 


names which he discusses in his little volume. 
is quite at a loss, e.g., as to whether the first element 
of Wargrave is E. 
war (seaweed), or waroth (shore), or waru (defence), 


or wyrt (wort), or wer (fishing station), or wer (man) ; | 
and whether the last element is A.-S. graef, a ditch, | 


or Fr. gréve, strand; and finally, discarding all 
these, he suggests wir-grdf, myrtle-grove, as a 
possible original—which shows how little finality 
there is in this branch of etymology when ancient 
records are wanting. For, unfortunately, the 
Hundred Rolls, whieh often throw some light on 
these doubtful points, are not forthcoming for 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Again, Mr. Harrison's 
speculation that Mersey may somehow be a trans- 
formation of the Celtic Belisama seems to the last 
degree unlikely. 

The most interesting name, and at the same time 
one of the most difficult, that Mr. Harrison has to 
deal with, is that of Liverpool itself. Though the 
oldest recorded spelling we have is Leverpol, he 
inclines to the conclusion that it represents the old 
Norse Alithar-pollr, the pool of the slope. Prof. 
Skeat thinks it may be the sluggish pool, O. Eng. 
lither. The mythological liver bird seems to have 
no champion. the full and well-informed chapter 
devoted to this subject the author appears to 
advantage. 


Masters of Medicine.—Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

T. Holmes. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Hotmes must be warmly congratulated on this 
admirable biography of one who was a perfect 
representative of thorough and cultured surgeons. 
To Mr. Holmes—a surgeon to St. George’s Hospital 
—it has been evidently a labour of love to bring out 
the sterling character, the saving common sense, 
which marked one of the greatest of the surgeons 
to St. George’s Hospital, Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Besides the mere record of his life there are many 
points touched upon in this bright little volume of 
much interest and importance to the general public 
at the present day; the question of medical educa- 
tion, for instance, which, like the poor, is always 
with us, or that of quacks and quackery, to which 
the same remark applies with still more force. Mr. 
Holmes regards the argument that quacks should 
be prevented from practising by law, as is done in 
the legal profession, as an entirely fallacious ana- 
logy. No doubt, as he says, the object of prevent- 
ing sham lawyers from practising is to protect the 
public from fraud, not to protect the lawyers. At 
the same time we feel bound to observe that surely 
the life, health, and limbs of the public require 
protection from unqualified practice quite as much 
as their purses, wills, or estates. 

This series of medical and surgical biographies 
supplies, we believe, a decided want in literature. 


By 


By | 


ong. werre, or A.-S. waer (sea), or | 


Eminent divines, soldiers, and lawyers have had 
their lives written as a matter of course, but emi- 
nent doctors hardly ever. And yet, one would 
| think, apart from the technicalities—the “shop- 
piness ”—of his calling, there should be some record 
of the qualities of head and heart and hand which 
gave some one the standing above his fellows in the 
merciful art and science of healing. 


THE most noteworthy paper in the July number 
of the Antiguary is ‘Church Notes,’ by the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Bart. The author deals with 
| the two churches at Barton-on-Humber, Lincoln- 
|shire. There is no doubt that Sir Stephen was 
much interested in thesubject of Shmchaeiibentas, 
and although he had no claim te take rank as an 
authority upon the subject, yet he understood what 
he saw, and was able to describe it. Still, there is 
a great gap between the year 1825, when these notes 
were made, and the present day. Our knowledge 
has increased upon most subjects; and a note is 
| added to say that some of the remarks are out of 
date. * Notes of the Month’ are, as usual, very 
well done. 


Tue frontispiece to the Genealoyical Magazine 
for July is the arms of Lane-Fox, the shield of 
which contains 135 quarterings. All of them 
have been officia'ly proved, and are to be found 
in the records uf the College of Arms. They 
are borne at the present time by Lady Yarborough, 
who is Baroness Conyers in her own right, and by 
her sister, the Countess of Powis. We hope this is 
but the first instalment, and that other arms will 
be given. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
| To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
| second communication “ Duplicate.” 
T. M. (* Russian Enmity”).—From all authentic 
| accounts it appears that the Emperor Nicholas was 
| very fond of the English, and especially favoured 
a resident in St. Petersburg during the Crimean 
ar. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
| at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


‘We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMsS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 


a4. 
For Twelve Months 1 Oil 
For Six Months ... 010 6 
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IL, Avo. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


** It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland '), but by such books as this tiny volume.”-—7Zimes, 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a beavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Fceap, Svo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pleces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 
of their own bigh themes.”— Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.”— Spectator, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work In ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent, 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most place feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquaney. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H. 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


amen a. +" ). -BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND . one 

CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates a ee 

POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... om -— 

DITCHFIELD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and cUsToMs a 

OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities 

FIKLD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, P. BE. s. 

GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in ° Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from F. KB. 
Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo._... 

GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES ‘and ‘corals, with Coloured Figures of 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. “Tlustrated... 

LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 

MAYHEW DOCTOR. New Bdition. Pictorial Representations 
Half-bound 8vo. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE “MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Raition. “Revised by r. 
LUPTON, M.RC.V.S. ... 

MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. ‘with Plans - 

MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Illustrations 

PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER T. 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. ove eo 

ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits ‘and Plensures oo 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS . a ete 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Edition ° 

POULTRY KEEPING ..._.. ove 

ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS .. 

—————— STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING... 

The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES... 

The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c... 

TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for covery som. 

and SITUATION .... 

SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIES. With Plates . 

STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations ooo 

WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. By F. EB. F. A. 40 0 Fall 
Page Coloured Plates in each Series and Descriptive Text ove 

DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE... 

—————_ JOTTINGS about BIRDS ove ote 

———-—— NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDIGENOUS BIRDS 

——— The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS a 

The MIGRATION of BIRDS ... ove 

—- BRITISH SBA BIRDS. With 8 Ilustrations by Charles Whymper 

PEASE (A. B.).—HORSE BREEDING for FARMERS 0 ae 

HOBDAY (B.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gardeners 

FARMER'S OWN BOOK. Comprising Full and Practical Instruction on all Points connected with 
Cattle, Poultry, and other Live Stock in Health and Sickness, for Sale or apis ee With 
Chapters on the Treatment of Dogs and Cats. 210 Illustrations... 

FARM MANAGEMENT, The BOOK of: a complete penne of Rural Occupations ‘and Country 
Life. With numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe... coe 

of the with Iiustrations by Margaret, J. D. 


Crown 8vo.  .. 
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